WEBSTER

i* thj worlde like decency. The Garden and
Bee-hive are all her Physicke and Chyrurgery,
and she lives the longer for't. She dare goe
alone, and unfold sheepe i' th' night, and feares
no manner of ill, because she means none:
yet to say truth, she is never alone, for she is
still accompanied with old songs, honest
thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet
they have their efficacy, in that they are not
paiiled with insuing idle cogitations. Lastly,
her dreames are so chaste that she dare not tell
them: only a Frydaye's dreame is all her
superstition : that shee conceales for feare of
anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is.
She may dye in the Spring-time, to have store
of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheete.

This charming piece of Arcadianism, in the vein
of a Walton or a Chalkhill, is an agreeable addition
to the works of the author of The White Devil.
The characters now attributed to him are worth
all the doubtful and most of the lesser plays put
together.

Mr. Lucas himself has little to say on behalf
of " Anything for a Quiet Life." What he does
say is : "It would have given me great pleasure
to suppress this play: it has certainly given me
no pleasure to edit it." He thinks better of
" The Fair Maid of the Inn/' though here the
best things are unlikely to be Webster's. Of
" A Cure for a Cuckold " he rightly remarks that
it is " frivolous without light-heartedness and
vulgar without vitality " ; of " The Devil's Law-
Case " (the absurdity of which is partly redeemed
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